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ABSTBACT 

The theme of the TACTICS (Technical Assistance 
Consortium to Improve College Services) conference "Developing the 
Black Community to Save Black Colleges** vas most appropriate, since 
the consciousness of the nation is presently being avakened to the 
plight of black collges, especially the public institutions. The 
conference dealt vith hov the black community and its intellectual 
component-the black institution of higher learning-can should, and 
must become partners in pressing for positive change. The content of 
this report can be briefly summarized as follows: (1) status/progress 
reports of the consortial units; (2) the black colleges responding to 
community needs by working vith elected officials; (3) consortial 
unit sessions focusing on innovative activities in problematic 
community areas; and (4) implementation and strategy development. 
Appendices include the conference program, the introductory speakers* 
remarks, reports concerning the development of the black community to 
save black colleges, a list of conference participants, and a report 
on black colleges and cable television. (Author/PG) 




Office of the Executive Director 



Dr. Oscar Mims 

Connunlty Development Special tst 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
451 7th Street, S.W* - Room 8124 
Washington, D. C. 20415 

Dear Dr. Mims: 

Attached Is the report on our Black Colleges and Community Deyelopment> con^^ 
ference, held in Chicago on September 19*20, l973, at the Holiday irin Downtown. 

As you will observe, the conference was quite full and equally fruitful. In 
that It embraced a wide range of Interest areas that were dealt with by pertinent 
personnel and/ or representatives from federal agencies having specific Interest 
in the resolution of certain community problems. 

Needless to say, we in the TACTICS operation have been very much encouraged 
by the Interest and response of the several agencies with whom our BCCDP project 
has related. Particularly gratifying has been the recognition on the part of 
these agencies that our colleges have untapped resources that can be mobilized 
into a problem solving force, the likes of which we have not seen in higher edu- 
cation before* More Important is the fact that these agenices have urged us to 
persevere in our efforts. And, they have commited themselves to our support. 

We have come to the point we are today because pf two factors, 1} HUD's 
underwriting of our proposal to mobilize our colleges for a fuller Involvement 
in the resolution of community problems; and 2), the untiring efforts of Ms. 
Cheryl Dobbins who has planned and directed the program activities that have 
brought us to this stage. 

We now have some meaningful problem-solving machinery in place. The task 
that remains is to put that machinery to work. To achieve the above end will 
require of all of us our continued and unstinting support and cooperation. 

Pledged to the realization of that end, I am 




Van S. Allen 
Executive Director 
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The theme of this conference "^Developing the Black Community to Save Black 
Colleges'' was a most appropriate and timely focus since the consciousness of 
the nation is presently being awaken to the plight of black colleges, especially 
the public institutions. 

For that apparent reason, a spirit of cohesiveness and sense of dedication 
were its most distinguishing characteristics. 
Purpose and Cfcjective 

The overriding purpose of this meeting grew out of the recommendations of 
the individuals who participated in the first BCCDP conference which convened in 
Atlanta, Georgia on June 7 and 8, 1973. The participants emphasized the need to 
obtain resource persons who in a very pragmatic way could provide not only 
prograLi information, but also assist in sorting out alternatives for college 
and university involvement in program activities. This was consistent with the 
continued effort to: 

1. assess the community development policy status and needs of 
certain facets of the federal system, 

2. highlight the capability and resources of black colleges and 
universities to fill the assessed needs, especially on regional, 
state and local levels, 

3. strengthen lines of communication and mutually reciprocal relation^ 
ships between governments and colleges, and 

4. develop the organizational stiructure and focus of the consortial 
work units designed to address identified needs. 
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This conference, therefore, had a two pronged thrust: to hear status reports 
and weigh findings contributed by some 60 colleges and universities and to 
crystallze or activate the potential of black educational institutions in the 
area of community development. 
Program 

1 

If one will take the time to peruse the conference program, it is readily 

discemable that there was a prestigous, talented group of individuals garnered 

to share their knowledge of how the black community and its intellectual component 

- the black institution of higher learning - can, should, and must become 

paurtners in pressing for positive change. All speakers agreed that this means 

that black colleges must assist the community in problem resolution. There was 

further agreement that planning such a rational change process comes late to 

higher education, white and Black. 

More specifically the content of the report will be briefly summarized as 

2 

follows; 1) status/progress reports o± the consortial units; (2) the black 

colleges responding to community needs by working with elected officialsi 

(3) consortial unit sessions focusing on innovative activities in problematic 
3 

community areas; and (4) implementation and strategy development. 

Conference participants were provided status reports of the consortial units 
developed as an outgrowth of the first conference. These were given by the 
consortial unit leaders or their designees. Dr. Roosevelt Johnson of Howard 



1 

See copy of conference program in Appendix A. Please note the wide spread 
participation of black colleges in the United States and Africa. 
2 

An overview of what transpired during the three month period, June through 
Spetexnber, 1973. 

3 

The areas covered were Criminal Justice, Housing, Management and Organizational 
Development, Mental Health and Drug Abuse, Telecommunications, Transportation, 
Citizen Participation in the Needs Assessment Process, Education Innovations, 
International Black University and Implementation Strategy Development. 
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University discussed the topic of high priority. Criminal Justice. Dr« Arlynne 

Cheers of Granbllng College described in a relaxed but penetrating way. 

Education Innovations. Dr. Hortense H* Dixon of Texas Southern University 

clarified with preciseness what had transpired in the important area of Management 

and Organizational Development. Cheryl J. Dobbins was clean up person giving a 

stimulating thturibnall sketch of Housing, International Black University, Mental 

Health and Drug Abuse, Telecommunication and Transportation. 

Whereas the speakers mentioned in the afore paragraph provided the much 

needed continuity, it was Mr. Eddie N. Williams, President of the Joint Center 

for Political Studies, who with wit, keen perception and skill explored with the 

assembled college representative a possible, viable and responsible role for black 

4 

colleges in community development. The gist of his depth-oriented presentation 
was how black college interest in community development can be served through 
joint ventures with public officials. Mr. Williams stated that the Civil Rights 
movement has shifted from the "phase of protest" to the "phase of political 
action." In that context, it is necessary that implementation of action plans 
occur in the "city halls, county governments, state houses, ..." i.e., "where the 
decisions are made on who gets what, how much, and when." Such a shift has 
empowered elected officials as administrators. As such, they are in need of 
information and intelligence of local consequence which would make them k lowledge- 
able on questions such as taxation, zohing, revenue sharing, employment as well 
as health, education and welfare. 

He averred that administrators (elected officials) need to know, (1) how to 
manage conflict; (2) about fiscal management; (3) how to sell and build concensus; 
(4) how to work coalitions with whites or with other minority groups who are 
willing to help Blacks search for their goals. . He reminded the audience that the 

ERIC e Appendix B for copy of his speech. 
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nation has the laws* Now is the time for implementation, for political action. 
The time is ripe for action to make sure Blacks get the fruits in terms of the 
programs, dollars and jobs from their efforts* Development is just the 
beginning* Implementation is the second inq^ortant phase* 

What can colleges do? First, they must decide "what it is they want," 
whether that be money, students, contracts or whatever* It is conceivable that 
such can be achieved by responding to the special needs of elected officials - 
both Black and white* Secondly, colleges must consider coalitions of mutual 
interst from which increased participation can be achieved* Thirdly, colleges 
must create the mechanisms from which utilitarian research and data are developed* 
Such would become the basis of public policy forums - a mechanism through which 
the citizenry could be made "more knowledgeable about issues that impact on 
their lives." 

Moreover, black colleges have the responsibility of assuring "student 
involvement in the whole political action phase*" This Involvement, however, 
should provide students the opportunity to gain practical experience as through 
"internships and special academic research projects that relate to particular 
activities that are going on in the community*" 

In essence, black elected officials, the community and universities must 
recognize their "very great need for each other" for the "ultimate goals" of 
each entity "remain constant - empowerment of the national black community and 
ensured economic, political and social justice and equality for minority Americcuis*" 

"For Power is power only if it is used*" 

The audience's positive response to the mandate given by Mr* Williams that 
black institutions are fundamental to the development of many community programs 
carried over into the afternoon sessions as the process of HOW was tackled* 
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A cadre of highly sophisticated specialists, representing a variety of the 
disciplines needed to alter curricultsm as cdmnunlty.prcdbleas are identified, 
tackled and solved, held the participants* Interest long past the closing hour. 

There was pragmatic urgency in every presentation: 

1. that because of the growth of career opportunities during the 
past decade, it is essential to place more eiqphasis on quality 
and perhaps base enq^hasis on quantity in higher education 

for Blacks, 

2. that the current crisis in education and the increasing complexity 
of running even the small black college makes it necessary for the 
institution of higher learning to expand administrations to 
include sophisticated managers, development experts, fund raisers 
amd curxicxxlxxm innovators, 

3. that expanding career opportunities and mounting connunity problems 
make it necessary for black college students to be provided more 
training in law, economics, business administration, engineering, 
mass c<»aminication, criminology, urban planning, political science, 
new breeds of sociology (various aspects of housing) , the sciences 
and the whole broad range of professional and managerial training, 

4. that black colleges must be responsible for the isqprovement and 

rehabilitation of the people and their environs. They must also 

be responsible for providing technical expertise in developing 

the planning capabilities of the people. 
5 

The array of panelists and their pertinent comments are too long to 
enumerate here, however, some highlights of priorities are summarized below. 

5 

See copy of program in Appendix for names and disciplines represented. 
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Mr* Robert thoupBon, of the Atlanta Regional HDD officer e^gpreeeed his 
concern about the lack of planning by black colleges* Be pointed out that 
institutions of higher education should begin their long-*range academic and 
physical planning through year 2000* Only four black colleges have long-range 
plans through 1980* People in HDD^ RBW and other federal agencies are naking 
loans and grants to schools without having their nater plans* Privets colleges 
have no idea of the nunber of students they will have in 1980^ 1990 or 2000« 
It is prudent for administrators to make master plans so that i4hen public appeals 
for dollars are made, people will know how much they are talking about and 
anticipated institutional needs* 

Since Mr* Thompson is an esipert in housing he did eicpress other concerns* 
He stated frankly that college housing along with funds impounded pose a moot 
question* The need was stressed that colleges begin to train students in all 
aspects of housing # especially building codes* Be talked about tedmicians now 
being propelled into those positions with little or no formal training* 

Mr* Thomas Higginbotham of the Chicago Regional HUD office supported Mr* 
Thonqp8on*8 premise and discussed more specifically employment oi^rtunities in 
HUD Progranming* The discussion of "Housing** as a course in a college led to 
a debate, left somewhat unresolved, as to whether it should be a part of 
sociology or a distinct entity* It is one area that needs further explanation 
and discussion* What was learned, however, was that there are funds available 
for student fellowships* In the same vein Dr* Hortense Dixon, who in discussing 
the preparation of professionals, expressed the need for an expansion of intern-* 
ships and an integrated program expansion for students in this area* 

Other curriculum content, worthy of maintaining, ist Residential Planning 
in Urban Areas, Mortgage Banking and Financing, Residential Development, 
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Iteal Bstat« SalM and Tranaactlona, Public Utilities^ Building Codes, Tax 
Shelters and Joint Ventures* 

One lAportant point was nailed doim fimlyt draw upon various disciplines 
and students vill Icnov vhat is happening in the entire system* 

He also urged that esfphasis be shifted fron paclcaging houses to a more 
integrated understanding of the basics in the hoxising field* It was pointed 
out that projects can be fatal if sponsors have not thought through related 
problems sudi as (1) housing aumagment as causes for defaults and repossessed 
properties; (2) counselling of persons who do not have a history of home ownership* 

Burt Jackson, Gene Blackman and others pointed out the complexities of 
housing* All acknowledged that housing was in a serious crisis, dollar-wise and 
in planning* Ihey underscored that a broad approach was needed in discussing 
housing, day care, schools, transportation, juvenile delinquency, the elderly, 
youth, jobs, etc* to neglect one aspect of this broad spectrum is disasterous* 

College students, according to Mr* Blackman, need a strong background in 
economics, accounting and marketing if they are contemplating going into mortgage 
banking* Ted Britten, Deputy Assistant Secretary of HUD also stressed the need 
for lawyers, mathematicians and social workers to know the intricacies of Banking 
and Finance* He added that there is a tremendous market for persons %fho know the 
real estate field* It was Mr* Britten who urged that colleges can go into 
business for themselves, and should develop economic arms in community 
joint*ventures * 

In a colorful, deliberate way, he cited historical examples of Jackson 

State College, Shaw University, Benedict College and others who have developed 

6 

academic prograsmdng around housing* Mr* Britten's contribution was excellent 
as **he told it like it is** from beginning to what was currently happening on the 
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,^^jpe of speech can be had for a nominal fee 



Washington scene on September 19, 1973. He let the participants know about the 
recently released housing study which dealt with such issues as Direct Subsidy 
through the Housing Allowance Experiment, Home Improvement Loans, Bank Fore^ 
closures. Repossessed Homes, Land Use and many other pertinent topics necessary 
for community development with black college input. 

Mrs. Evelyn Jones Rich of the African Americem Institute and two African 

7 

professors teaching in Americsm universities in a very short time informed the 

participants how black colleges in the United States and those in Africa could 

work together to build a viable cooperative relationship and a valtd 'curriculum. 

Dr. Njaka brought greetings from the University of Lagos where .he^ stated '^that 

some £0 million Africans in Nigeria were still st:ruggling for freedlofi. Prdblema 

in the African universities equated 1:hose in black colleges in North America: 

limited funds, lack of buildings, equipment, insufficient faculty and staff, — 

8 , 
student unrest. The students wemt better accommodations, books, equipment 

and the like; but twenty pounds a year will not provide for such. The money 

comes frc«D the government as the students pay veiry little. However, African 

students' rights are respected and they are on virtually all of the committ:ee8 

in strategic decision-making positions: academic, discipline, outreach 

programs or what have you. 

In all Nigerian universities there must be a course In African history, 

culture, art, etc. The thrust for all Africans is to reeducate themselves. 

The African- American Black Studies which Dr. Njaka teaches at the University of 

Maryland is an entity of that process. As a division with six areas, politics runs 

through them all including communit:y involvement, field placements and the like. 

Uhiverslty of Maryland and Norfolk Stuite College. 

.8 . . ^ . 

Demanding and wanting crash programs with limited or no financial resources. % 



In sunmlng up the many ways black colleges and Atxican institutions of 
higher learning could support each other, two approaches were stressed. One 
was the exchange of faculty and students and the other was the contribution 
that black land-grant colleges could make to Africa. The expertness of these 
particular colleges, which were designed to develop an enlightened professional 
leadership to serve the needs of a major agricultural and growing mechancial 
and industrial society, has much of tirtiat Africa needs today in its development. 

Other educational areas explored briefly were early childhood education 
and adult and vocational education. Both are essential to combating the problems 
of the communities. High infant death rates and inadequate day care centers for 
working mothers are just two of the myraid of obstacles and barriers to the 
health, growth and development of minority children. Some 23,00 workers vrill _ 
be needed in early childhood professicms each year until 1980. Dr. William C. 
Young of the U.S. Department of Education, urged that participants contact the 
Adult Education section about possil^le funding for innovative training projects. 
Money is available through the Adult Education Act and the Vocational Educational 
Act. Career education. Dr. Young maintained, is a growing trend and black colleges 
must learn to utilize it to expand programming. 

Mrs. Marion P. Hayes had strictly done her homework as can be seen by her 
coinpilatioh in the Appendix on the Number of Black Colleges w^ 
communication or related equipment, such as closed circu^ T.V., which is^ c 
of conversion to cablev In fact, 56 schools are alrea^ using video eq^^ 
ment. Important was that out of 111 black colleges surveyed, 74 responded. It ' 
was unfortim tAat tlj^^ the p^ticipMts t^^^^^^ thi..s _ 

fsub ject i^or^^^ erit^^^ was shown. Mrs. Hayes raded -graphically 

l^bugh tJte^ pditi^ how it originated in xoountain , 
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regions of Pennsylvania. She noted that when viewers could not receive conven-* 
tional TV because of the mountains, television manufacturers developed an 
antenna to pick-up signals from Philadelphia , New York and other places They 
made it possible for places which had one local station to pick*-up as many as 
four additional stations. 

This led to a fascinating discussion of the co-axle with the conferees 
being told that with this kind of technology two-way classes can be given. 
Black colleges cmd other educational institutions can test students in their 
home* Telecommunications can increase educational opportunities. The content 
necesseury to pass the High School Ec[uivalency test can be secured using this 
method. Laboratory experiments can also be placed on the screen. 

There are 34 black colleges in municipalities where cable has already been 
laid. Where cable TV is operative on campus it can be extended to the community 
surrounding the campus. 

Resources are being sought through the National Science Foundation and 
other agencies in order to establish cable communication centers. 

One of the cogent and tangible accomplishments of the "goodie" packed con- 
ference was the adoption of the proposal to establish a Criminal Justice Center. 
Mr. Roosevelt Johnson of Howard University in the absence of Dr. Lee Brown, led 
this lively discussion which ran smoothly with the assist of Mr. Edward Braxton 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) . The funding date for 
such a paradigm model of the kind being proposed was almost upon us. There was 
unanimous agreement in the approval that the prospectus on Criminal Justice be 
submitted for possible funding under the 1968 Safe Streets Act. When submitted 
to LEAA it should have attached letters from black college Presidents supporting 
this activity. The center would develop a consortia of black institutions of 
higher education which could turn out individuals who are escperienced to function in 
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and administer Criminal Justic<3 prograios* The Center would concern itself with 
research (causes and affects of crime): manpower training of personnel for law 
enforcement, courts, and correctional institutions^ and fundamental administration 
in the administration of justice. Black colleges, according to Mr. Braxton, have 
a lot of catching up to do in research and funding. There are few black criminol~ 
ogists to fill the ever increasing demand. 

It was pointed out that although Howard University had beeH^^^^unded to conduct 
a drug crisis intern program, I£AA provided the National Urban League* 
dollars to train blacks in the criminal justice system. This career development 
training program for defendants who leave jail to re-enter the community could 
also have been done by black colleges. 

Black involvement throughout the system is needed. Standards, goals and 
criminal justice reform are presently weurranted. The Civil Rights suit in 
Chicago against the police is a glaring example. Probation and parole officers 
are disproportionally white. Tlie justification could go on and on. 

Dr. Roy J. Jones, President of Social Systems Intervention and a most verbal 
and able speaker, tied what he succinctly described as Drug Abuse programming 
into the warp and woof of the criminal justice program. He filled the partici- 
pants in on the plans for a drug abuse center at Livingstone College. This 
would be part of a consortium stanictured possibly with Winston-Salem State 
university and Johnson C. Smith College. 

Dr. Jones repeated that Dr. Lonnie Mitchell, Director of the Division of 
Narcotics of NIMH, should have been making the presentation as he is willing to 
go beyond the talking stage. Treatment centers are scarce; about 19 programs are 
federally funded. The one center stressing research and rehabilitation is located 
gj^^n Lexington, Kentucky. Planned are regional conferences sponsored by NIMH and 
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conducted by Dr. Mitchell and his staff. It was pointed out that many colleges 
needing expertise in proposal development in regard to drugs cannot afford, in 
a good many instances, to send representatives to such conference. Dr. Jones 
assured the group that provisions would be made for all who wished to participate. 

Blacks perpetrating crimes on Blacks in drug^^ridden cities pose a serious 
health problem and one which must be addressed in the commianity development process. 

These meaty discussions included a most interesting presentation by Mr. Leroy 
£• Johnson, Office of the Secretary, Deparrment of Transportation, and Mrs. Maxine 
Wallace, representative, Griffith Associates, who talked about the impact of 
transportation on people and how it was applicable to community development in 
both rural and urban areas. He indicated that the U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion, existant since 1967, cuts across a broad spectrum of services such as the 
U#S. Coast Guard, highway traffic, airport control, aviation, transit, etc. He 
then described the flow-through process for handling planning funds for coordi- 
nating these programs in 50 states. 

Mr. Johnson emphatically underscored how important transportation is to 
community development. He asked questions such as: how do Blacks get to jobs 
and plants now being built in siaburbia? He felt that the black universities 
and colleges should play an important role in solving transportation problems. 
Presently there is $10 million for university research. Thirty-four universities 
have been funded, of this number 5 were Black. Grants range from $50,000 to 
$100,000. Clark, Southern, South Carolina State and North Carolina A.T. College, 
etc. were recipients. The program will be continued next year with 6 million 
dolleurs for funding purposes. 
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In 1973 the Highway Act was passed with a $26 billion appropriation over a 
thrise year period. TACTICS was encouraged to contact the Department of 
Transportation and get a proposal to them for consideration. Mr. Johnson also 
asked that he be sent the names of the colleges so he could package and send 
them the necessary data on the important resources available and new inputs 
under the New Federalism. 

This part of the program ended with a large number of weeiry, hopeful and 
highly stimulated participanta ready for action. 

If there were any doubters, the Honorable Floyd H. Hyde, HUD Under Secretary, 
on the following day cleared their ambivalence. The message, beatitifully done 
and rendered with conviction is attached in Appendix E. Let me in capsule form 

point out two important concepts nailed down for us by Mr* Hyde as he- told us 

convincingly that **the United States is entering a new community development era.** 

First, he stated "that Congress is about to get down to the business on 
our Better Communities proposal," which he believes will result in land legislation. 



The approaches called for by the Better Cx>]mnunities Act will revolutionize 



community development planning and management. That revolution will greatly 




e3cpand the requirement for local planners — for oh the scene expertise to 
replace much of what HUD has been svqpplying from Washington. This is where 



the black colleges and universities can plummet into importance by helping to 
determine the future of this nation. Mr. Hyde is convinced tha^^^^ BCA will 
bring greater recognition to the need for direct minority involvement in the 




conduct of local government. 



Secondly, he stated frankly that the New Federalism -~ the philosophical 



l^f biwe ofi^ the Better : Communit ies Act ---^ assigns each f uxlb tion- of government to the — ^ 
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He neither believes that the Federal Government is shirking its responsi- 
bilities nor that the cities and counties will ignore the minorities and the 
poor. He labeled the charge absurd and gave substance in his speech to refute 
those who make such assertions. He believes that the administration is taking 
the shackles off the poor and the minorities with New Federalism. 

The final day of the conference was capped by excellent presentations from 
two individuals with well-seasoned experiental bases in the citizen participation 
process. Mr. Robert M. Alpine oif the National Retired Teachers Association 
drawing from his work in Model Cities urged black colleges and universities to 
expand their purviews to include organized community groups. Such an input 
will serve to make more pragmatic the institution's involvement as well as to 
strengthen local initiative which is a requisite cdmponent of &e New Federalism. " 
If properly postured, colleges in working jointly With such establish 
locally, regionally and nationally can begin to tap special revehiae-sharing funds 
which are being designed for that purpose. 

Dr. Granville Sawyer, President of Texas Southern University, in pre£acing 
his remarks, made it quite clear that thd process of change that his institution 
has been making to convert its institutional direction from general to speciial '" "-ll-J^-^ 
purpose is a long way from either perfection or completibh. He reiterated the' 
genesis and progression of that changed focus which is in its fifth year of 
development. From it he was able to generalize several major considerations which 
are essential to a venture of this sort. Legal restraints, political necessities, ; 
programmatic delineations and economic realities must be built into all planning. 

He cautioned the less stout-hearted and the easily dissuaded to choose 
some other line of work because reacThing consensus among the varying components 
of the community is a long and tedious process which has to constantly be 
maintained. 



On the point of the survivability of black colleges ^ he felt that success 
approaches such as his hinge upon schools codifying what they have been doing all 
along# rystenanatissing what they are doing presently, developing the internal and 
•xt«mal capability to share leadership and in so doing generate relevant and 
supportable programs. Successes, though small initially, will build. 

In sunnary, it was agreed that the institutions have and must relate tham- 
selvtts to the coamrunities of which they are a part, seeking knowledge, wisdom and 
vision whenever they are to be found, distilling these into the art of effective 
transmission, and collaborating with others in determining their revelance to 
the massive issues discussed in this conference: child care, innovative 
education, international university approach, housing, drug abuse, criminal 
justice # economic development, cable communications, transportation, research, 
as well as to a long-range strategy for human progress , especially Blacks. - 

Participants were also in accord with those who are aware that while the, 
traditionally black colleges may lack adequate educational resources , th^y clearly 
succeed in giving many students a better learning atmosphere, stronger motivation 
and better education than they can find elsewhere. The representatives from ^ 
these traditionally black institutions were equally qonfident that they had the . 
capacities to develop lOie . cpmnunity and train the planners and developers who 
would make the decisions about local and state governments. 

TACTICS, in light of this conference, sees the full paradigm of education 
— Institution and agency linkages — as offering a series of options in 
developing the black community to save tJie black colleges: 

1. A single university department can reach out to the community 
in generail. 

- ^ ^2, A single un^ link to a single 

agency, local institution (church, school or coimminitv group. 
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3. A consortium of university departments may join together to reach 
out to a single group, or to the community in general. 

4. A group of universities may form a consortia (join together) to reach 
out as in option (1) or in option (2) as stated above. 

5» Contrarywise, a single community organization, group or individual ' 
may reach back to a single department, consortia of departlnents or 
consortia of universities. - 
6. TACTICS, serving a broker function between universities and community ^ 
groups, offices and agencies may try to bring them together as ^ t 

appropriate tasks are defined and strategies f of implementation 

/'needed. r^r x^i^'^ . 

* Direct group action as a route to pbliticai effectiveness was the thread 
of contintilty which permeated" the conf erencev Each" speaker^in one- way 6xr-t|ie^^^^ 
other urg^d that students, teachers and practitioners from varibusif lelds^^^ i^^ 
out one another. They were told to atteitqpt to develop egalitarian, mutually 
supportive relationships in research, housing, transpbrtation, day care^ juvenile 
delinquency, schools, career training, managemeht, criminal justice, media and ^ 
other service programs. They were admonished to enrich one another with 
reciporcal wisdom, breaking down the institutional and disciplinary walls that 
divide us. 

i 
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INTRODUCTION 



Dr. Oscar L« Mlm& 



The Joint Center for Political Studies was founded In 1970 to 
serve Black and other minority group elected officials and others 
representing minority group Interests. It provides (1) research on 
public policies and programs and on minority group participation In the 
electorlal process. (2) It provides technical assistance to help 
elected officials develop tools of the skills they need to do their Jobs 
better. (3) Information In the form of published research reports, a 
monthly nevslettert a roster of Black elected officials, and other publi- 
cations. JCPS * Joint Center of Political Studies Is a non-profit, non- 
partisan organization. JCPS Is funded by private foundations under the 
Joint aponaorship of Howard University and the Metropolitan Applied Re* 
search Center. JCPS Is an Important resource for the press, scholars « . 
and other organizations and Individuals concerned with minority group 
Interests and JCPS is the only national organization of its kind. 

Eddie N. Williams, President of JCPS, before becoming its Head in 
July 1972, was Vice President for Public Affairs at the University of 
Chicago which he Joined in 1968. At Chicago, he was responsible for the 
Center of Political Studies which sponsored seminars and papers on major 
policy issues. Earlier he was Director of the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity and Special Assistant to the Deputy Under Secretary of the 
U. S. State Department. Mr. Williams has also been a research editor at 
AFL-CIO and a congressional staff worker. Born in Memphis, Tennessee, 
in 1932, he earned his Bachelor^s Degree in Journalism at the University 
of Illinois and did his graduate work in Political Science at Howard and 
Atlanta Universities. He has been a reporter for the Atlanta Dally World 
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Technical Services Division, Department of HUD is the Government 
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and while In Chicago vrote a veakly editorial page column for the Chicago 
Sun Timea> With a great deal of pleasure, I present to you this morning 
our keynote speaker, Eddie N. Williams. 
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"Developing the Black Consnunity to Save Black Colleges"* 

by Eddie N. Williams 

President 
Joint Center of 
Political Studies 

It*s a very great pleasure for me to have this opportunity to ad*- 
dress this opening session of the TACTICS conference. When Cheryl Invited 
me to be your speaker I could hardly refuse. She is quite persuasive as 
I think all of you know. But more important than that I believe in 
technical assistance - that really is what the Joint Center is about in 
many ways dealing with the nation's Black and minority elected officials. 
I also believe in our Black colleges and I believe that we're on the brink 
of a new civil rights phase today vhlch will require the technical as- 
sistance and continued support from our colleges. 

In addition! I'm delighted to be back in Chicago. Because of my 
four years as administrator at the University of Chicago plus my s^^udent 
days at Howard and Atlanta Universities I feel somewhat at home both in 
this city and in this program today. I will recall however, that when I 
was being recruited to come to the University of Chicago from the State 
Department - this was in 1968 and people at the University of Chicago had 
tried various tactics... strategies... to get me to be interested since 
I am not really by training an academician and I was really scared to death 
to be on a college campus. I said once I got my degree I wouldn't go back 
again. So there they weren't making much headway. So^one fellow came to 
Washington one day. He said, "Lookp you're in the State Department and 
you're taking all this flack about Vietnam...! know you're opposed to the 
war ...you have to bite your tongue in the Department. . .why don't you 



cowe to a great institution like the University of Chicago where you can 
hear yourself think and you can sit down and deal with great problems con- 
fronting mankind." 

Well» perhaps because of that persuasive argument or perhaps because 
of the money or what have you I accepted the position. 

I got there in November 1968 and sure enough things were going along 
fine. Our new President, a distinguished scholar, Edward Levi, was inaugu- 
rated, I had to confront the Chicago weather; but I was accustom- 
ed to that. But by January of 1969 the famous or perhaps infamous sit-ins 
started at the University of Chicago and I was sitting in my office looking 
out of the front window one day and about twenty kids came in and just took 
over everything and threatened to bodily throw me out. 

I wanted to shate that bit of experience to let you know that I know 
where some of you who are in higher education are coming from and some of 
the kinds of challenges you face. 

If you read the program you might get the impression that I'm going to 

talk about developing the Black community to save Black Colleges. Wcllyjv; * / 

if I had all the answers to that question, myself, I think that i^^^^^^ } 

have my own TACTICS and go out and set up my services and seitifei^^^ 

to all the highest bidders. That is indeed a challenging subject^ a:/ '. ^{v^ 

' ' " , '^'-v'li';' ^^^.-A ^^:f\^y,;.r^-H^:yy^^^i^^ ^/.--r 

challenging issue. It is one that confronts this groupie It is one that ^^^^ 
confronts many of us across this country.^ It pbylpusly is much too brpsd ^ 
a subject for me to handle. And in even thinking about the posisib 111 ty 
my handling a subject of that scope reminds me of thie story about Johnatti^ . f;^ 
and the Lord. y ..S ^-r ' y^^^ii^i 

You know Jp.hnathan was walking along one day and he fell over this 

^litf^^ JLs lie fell over the crest of this cliff he grabbed on to a little - v 

•y.-^^:.-/;- ^ •.■;-:'--;-7-, . ---^v;. ^.r 4.., . . _ 

limb that was sticking out ^ o the side of the hill.. .^^^^^ 
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there for dear life« There was nothing below him but jagged rocks* There 
was no way for him to get up and he started to pray, he said, "Lord please 
save me. Please help me." And the Lord said, "Johnathan I'll help you, 
but first tell me do you have faith?" "Oh yes, yes Lord," he pleaded. The 
Lord said "Johnathan, now tell me do you really have faith?" He said, "Oh 
yes Lord, yes I really do have faith." So the Lord said to Johnathan, 
"Well Johnathan, if you have faith let go of that limb." And Johnathan 
thought about that for a short time and he paused and he looked up and 
he said, "Is anybody else up there?" 

So, when confronted with this broad and challenging subject I must 
say ^ Is anybody else out there? and I know you're all out there who can 
help address this challenging and momentous question. But I'd like to 
take on a piece of it and I'd like to talk about the role of Black colleges 
In the political phase of the civil rights movement and I intend to sug- 
gest how Black colleges can help the community and 1 think that a strong 
community in the long run is the best salvation for the Black college . 

In terms of the welfare and advancement of Black people in America 
I think we're facing a new challenge today* Quite frankly I think the 
challenge is to use the social, economic, educational and other achieve- 
ments that we have won up till now. . .limited though they may be in order to 
make the political system, to make the political process, more responsive 
to cur needs in the seventies. Our needs are great and varied. But 
clearly we need to protect our hard won gains from the rip-offs of vested- 
interest groups. We need housing, jobs, education and a host of social 
services. We need greater respect and we want there to be a greater 
awareness of our contributions to this society. Much has been accomplished 
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through the civil rights successes of the fifties and the sixties. Pro- 
tests, painful as they were, have been a driving force in bringing us this 
far. But the tactical contest has lost its Utility. The times call for a 
new approach, for new leadership and for renewed commitment to make America 
realize her noble dreams to assure a social justice and fiuman dignity for 
all Americans. 

Protests, marches, sit-ins, law suits all served a purpose. We have won 
successes in the Congress and the Courts. Now, I think it is time to ACT 
to make sure that we get the fruits in terms of the programs and the dollars, 
and the jobs from our efforts. To pass a law is not to assure its equit- 
able implementation. . .or to develop an academic curriculum is not to say 
it will be effective. Development is just the beginning. 

Implementation is another Important phase. It is the phase in which 
there is the daily nitty-gritty give and take on all kinds of problems, in 
all kinds of Issues. It is actually getting the job done. He have the 
laws. Now it is time for implementation for political action. That is 
why I say the civil rights movement is in a new phase - the phase of po- 
litical action. 

Ue have shifted from the phase of protest. ..and the signs of this 
change are all about us. 2,627 Black elected officials in this country; 
one hundred twenty percent gain since 1969. Eighty eight mayors control- 
ling key cities including Gary, Newark, Los Angeles. . .with contests 
fraturing significant Black contenders in Detroit and Atlanta. Hith ten 
percent of the national electorate, there are fifty nine congressional 
districts in which the Black population is twenty five percent or more. 
There are seventeen members of Congress. • .the number has tripled since 
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1968. In terms of the political organizations that are increasingly 
becoming more active. the Congressional Black Caucus, the National 
Black Caucus of Local Elected Officials, the State Legislative Caucus 
here in Chicago, the National Black Political Assembly just to name a few 
of the more prominent organizations* 

As well, we have achieved influence in other organizations. The 
National League of Cities - Mayor Tom Bradley in December will become' 
President of that national prestigious organization. In the U. S. Con-* 
ference of Mayors, one finds Mayors Hatcher. Bradley, Gibson, Hart, 
Blackwell and Bivens all playing very pivotal roles. And there are. other 
signs. 

Last year in South Carolina's Sixth Congressional District, Blacks 
were substantially in control of the defeat of Representative John L. 
MacMillan who as you know for years was the chairman of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and 3tood against home rule for the District 
of Columbia. In the Democratic Primary Blacks contributed forty-seven 
percent of the total vote of Mr. MacMillan*s opponent. . .and his opponent 
won. He lost in the general election. But nevertheless, MacMillan is 
gone and what happened? Congressman Charles Diggs is now chairman of the 
House District Committee and we are perhaps closer to home rule today 
than we have been for a long time. 

Here in Chicago the Black vote was significantly responsible for 
the defeat of Mayor Daley*s State's Attorney Edward B. Hanrihan. And 
one can look at the defeat of conservative Congresswoman Louise Day Hicks 
in Boston where the Black vote was pivotal. Blacks have in the last 
election exercised a balance of power in contests in Memphis, Norfolk, 
Wilmington and other cities. Blacks have taken political control of 



Petersburg^ Virginia. What Is significant about that If that this is the. 
first time since Reconstruction that Bla<^ks haye taken over total polltl-<- 
cal control of a predominantly white city in the south. 

And what about the activists, who are now seeking to work their 
agenda In the political process , with Bobby Seale, for example /seeking 
the office of mayor. What about the political muscle being used by Blacks 
in Durham, North Carolina where they are holding, up a city /county - con- , , 
solldatlon until the regional government proposal Includes a strong civil 
rights plan. 

X could go on and the examples I would cite may not be the most 
notable and the most dramatic illustrations of drawing Black political 
power and of the means to seize and to use political power. And as we 
said by these examples , who do we find in the leadership positions? We 
find Black elected officials. They have Inherited^ whether they like it 
or not 9 the new civil rights leadership. They are the ones who are re- 
sponsible for guiding us on this new action phase of the civil rights 
movement. Not because they are smarter » not because others have advocated 
responsibility 9 but because they are where the Implementatldn action takes 
place. They are in the Congress. They are in city hallsy in county 
governments 9 in the State H9uses9 on the Boards of Educatloiiy the court- 
houses and in the jallhouses and other places where the decisions are 
actually made on who gets what, how much, and when . 

Their burden is heavy, they must be better than their white colleagues 
in many ways because the demands on them... the demands from us... are more 
urgent and more Intense. 

Let us look at thie prcbleoi of the urb'an adminlistra tor today and, for 
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the most part, our elected officials are Indeed urban administrators. 
What do they need? What are their needs? Well first of all they need 
inforiQation and intelligence so that they can deal with the issues be- 
fore them* So that they can be knowledgeable and sophisticated, they al- 
so need to know how to use this information effectively. They need to 
know how to orchestrate the various components of government. They need 
to know how to sell and to build concensus* • .how to work coalitions with 
whites or with other minority grouj]^ or with whomever is willing to go 
along with us in the search for the goals that we are looking for. They 
need to know how to manage conflict* They need also to know about fiscal . 
management . 

During this past fifteen years there have been many critical develop- 
ments in the lives of our Black colleges not the least of which has been the 
issue of viable survival. During the same time there have been two major 
crucial developments In the lives of our cities where most Blacks are. First 
of all there has been a changing pattern of population with eighty percent 
of the growth taking place in metropolitan areas but more than eighty percent 

of that growth taking place outside of central cities. Blacks are ap- 
proaching majority in many central cities across this country and they are 
confronting the problem of the suburbs and metropolitan areas taking over 
and actually running city government through various forms of regional plans 
and regional councils. 

Another development is that the fiscal problems, the money problems, of 
local government have Increased. The challenge then it seems to me is. for the 
representatives of all levels of government to work with private groups, col- 
leges and universities and other institutions to understand what is happening 
and to realize our full expectation. Therefore it is a challenge to the 
El^C Black elected official not simply to be knowledgeable on the Black condition 



or simply to be knowledgeable on such queistlons as health, education, and 
welfare but to be knowledgeable oh taxation, on zoning, on revenue sharing, 
on economic development, on foreign policy, on housing, on employment, on 
day care. •« the list could go on and on. 

For Black elected officials must deliver tangible and visible results. 
And how ironic it is that such pressures are placed on the individuals who 
are by and large new to the political process and inexperienced at the 
political game. Nevertheless the pressures are there and they are real. 
And unfortunately the needs of our people are so immediate that we cannot ' 
afford the luxury of giving our political leaders a break--in period, a 
honeymoon, a time for trial and error. We want them to produce resylts 
right new. 

And many are producing. Most have limited staff and limited resources 
to work with. Most have lost or do not trust the traditional white com- 
munity resources - whether universities, banks, chambers of commerce and 
so forth - which aided their white predecessors in the past; And it is 
in part to meet this challenge that the Joint Center for Political Studies 
was created. 

But the elected officials need far more than the Joint Center or the 
Voter Education Project or the Urban League or TACTICS or any b^tber single 
organization can provide. They especially heed assistance from brgdiiizatldns 
and individuals who are familiar with local problems and local issues. And 
here I think is the crucial role for the Black colliege to play. It is\a 
role' they can play while at the same time doixijg what they wereri^;rimari^^ 
created to do, mainly to provide a quality education and they can do it in 
a way that helps them to solve th^ir own ptbbl^ 1 ^ 
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Helping Black elected officials to help the cotiixnunlties they represent 
often including Black colleges is not inconsistent with the traditional roles 
of our colleges. For in addition to providing education, all of them have 
made tremendous efforts to improve the condition of Black people« It is not 
surprising^ therefore^ that much of the NAACP^s legal research in the historic 
discrimination cases came from Black college campuses« Nor is it surprising 
that Black students helped to launch the sit-in movement of the 60 's and to 
Initiate the search for relevance in academic curriculum* Black colleges, 
students I faculty , and alumni have traditionally supplemented classroom teaching 
with a little field experience we could call political action. This is why 



1 feel so strongly that our institutions can do so much' to make the political; 



Let me just tick off some of the things that I think we^^^^^^n^ to be thinking -iC^^^^ 
. Let's ask the question, What can Black colleges do? First of all, I, ' ^'^1^ 



phase of the civil rights movement as successful as the protest phase » ^ - - ■^■■r-^^ 



about 

think Institutions, like individuals, before deciding what they can and what 
they will do, must decide what it is they want. What is our vested interest, 
what is our enlightened self interest? Is it money? D6 we need money to sup- 
port physical plants, curriculum, faculty and students. Is it publicity which 
also helps in terms of prestige? Is it obtaining grants and contracts? Is it > 
obtaining buildings? Is it attracting students and faculty? Or if it is not any 
of these is it simply to make a contribution in behalf of the Black community 
which makes a difference in terms of the life and condition of Black people? 
Whatever we perceive our vested interests to be there is room for us to achieve 
them, I think, in responding to community needs through special needs of our 
elected officials and also - I might add - in working with white elected of- 
ficials because they too are in seats of power and they too are in the decision- 
making process* 

FRir 
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Second o£ all I think we need to consider coalitions of mutual interest. 
In many ways colleges are some of the most political institutions we have 
around today. I say that with some degree of experience. We certainly can 
look at the whole question of political participation whether it is helping 
to get people registered or encouraging them to go out and vote or simply 
providing analysis of issues that impact on the Black community. All thes^ 
are contributions that can support the elected officials. And let me just 
be very clear that when I am talking about political participation I am for 
the most part not referring to partisan politics. I don't care what party 
an Individual belongs to whether it is Democrat, Republican or other. What 
is important and what makes a difference is to participate - participate from 
registration to voting to making views known to articulated concerns. That 
is what makes the system work. 

When you talk to elected officials you only have to talk to them for 
two minutes to understand that one of the most important factors, one of the 
most important things to them, is the whole qu<istion of numbers. They do know 
how to count. They can count votes for a':id they can count votes against. . .and 
Chat is power. So there is the question of political participation. 

What about research and data development? Now research is integral to the 
life of higher education, I know that I've read a lot of research much of which 
I personally consider to be esoteric but I'm sure it served the purpose at a 
given place at a given time. But what about research on housing, what about 
research on education^ what about research on community economic development, 
what about research on zoning, on revenue sharing? All these are questions that 
impact upon the daily lives of our people and there are altogether too many 
elected officials in this country who when they go before a forum whether it is 
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a city council or a state legislature or their Congress are woefully 
unprepared in terms of research data. And you know when we don^t have 
the facts we talk loud. • .and we talk rhetoric and other politicians do 
the same thing. 

But the day of rhetoric is passed and we're being asked to produce 
and we need hard facts. We need to have less shucking and jiving and more 
hard data whether it comes out of a computer or whether it comes out of 
Black brain to confront the facts and data and issues that others are 
bringing before us. 

Let me give you an example of how that works. University of Chicago 
is considered one of the great urban universities; it is located on the 
south side of Chicago. Now when I say south side I don't need to tell 
you anything else. But clearly it's unique in many ways. On one side 
sits one of the largest most economically deprived ghettos in the country 
and on the other side» the other flank, sits one of the most supreme » 
sophisticated middle - to upper - income communities in the country. So 
we have Wood lawn on the one hand and Hyde Park on the other. 

Well when the whole strategy of urban renewal and model cities got 
started, it was University of Chicago faculty working with the Black 
leaders in Woodlawn who sat doxm and wrote a beautiful master plan to get 
xnillions of dollars into the city and into that community for economic 
development, for improvement of that community. And why was it strictly 
out of the noblesse oblige or what have you of the University? Ho, it 
realized that its vested interest was caught up in the salvation of that 
Black community. One can just imagine the nightmares of white administra- 
tors there thinking of the Slacks enraged - and other Blacks coming across 
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and taking over the university campus. So It was In their self Interest to 
do this. • .and they did It. They brought together some of the best minds In 
economics and In sociology and In anthropology and In mathematics and In 
physics and they put together a plan that was very persuasive. . .and they 
got that plan passed In Washington. . .that Is the kind of coalition of 
mutual interest that I*m talking about. 

Public Policy Forums - we need to find a way to make our citizens 
far more knowledgeable about Issues that Impact on their lives. Now, we 
at the Joint Center have done a lot of research on revenue sharing, on 
general revenue sharing which Is already In effect and on special revenue 
sharing which Is being proposed by the administration. And we have been 
pointing out some of the Issues and some of the facets of this law or this 
legislation which have peculiar Impacts and negative Impacts for Black 
people.We*re getting this Information to citizen leaders and to elected 
officials In the hope that they will use It wisely In the various forums 
where they operate. So the use of public policy forums - and I know many 
Institutions have them^ sane as for policy analysis same as for policy 
study. .. these can be very effective in bringing town and gown closer to- 
gether . 

But no area is as Important I think as the whole areas of student 
Involvement in this whole political action phase. One of the responsibilities 
of Black colleges is to serve not as a womb to lull their students into a 
sense of security and well-being, but to be a stepping stone for new genera- 
tions of Blacks into the real world. We must prepare them not for a role 
of by-standers or even simply beneficiaries but for leadership in the reality 
of the American system. Black colleges it is sometimes said, tend to be 
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over protective. • .they postpone the Inevitable moment when Black kids will 
have to compete against Harvard MBA's or Princeton graduates* They do not 
systemmatlcally and consciously prepare their students for that competition. 
I say that the Harvards and th«* Princetons and the Antlochs lure Black 
students Into a false sense of security but for Black colleges our job Is 
to prepare them for the world of reality. 

You and I know that Black colleges, and all who wish these Institutions 
well, must prepare a generation which will be Black and proud as engineers as 
economists as members of the Board of Directors of white or Black corporations. 
No other education, I think. Is good enough for Black people. 

But the students want Involvement, they want experience. . .and there are 
many ways to provide that experience. It Is Interesting...! thlnk^ in fact, 
there was an article In the New York Times last Sunday about how Black stu- 
dents at Harvard are reacting to their whole socializing experience. We re- 
ceive a number of calls from Black kids at Harvard, from Yale, from Prince- 
ton and from other predominantly white institutions. They want to come and 
work for the Joint Canter on a volunteer basis or they want to use some uni- 
versity program that would give them a chance to internship in the kind of 
political activity that we're Involved in. . .which Is trying to make the politi- 
cal system do our bidding. 

I think we need to find more opportunities to provide this kind of practical 
experience-internship opportunities, special academic research projects that relate 
to particular activities that are going on in the community, (etc.). If we 
don*t have the money for the students or If we don't have the money for the pro- 
grams then I think we as educators or we as elected officials have got to put 
more pressure on government or put more pressure on foundations or put more 
Q assure on corporations to provide that money because this is a very important 
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educational experience* It Is* Z thlnk» a vary compllaentary aspect of 
the classroom educational experience* 

But elected officials In the community and universities should recognize 
their very great need for each other* Black Institutions of higher learning 
are fundamental to the development of many community programs* They can 
contribute ldeas» they can contribute brain power » they can be sounding boards* 
They should be Instrumental In developing educational techniques and programs 
which successfully deal with the unique social* cultural and economic back-* 
ground of the community of which they are a part* 

Most Black elected officials are chosen by Blacks, therefore. It Is In 
large measure the responsibility of Blacks to see that they have the re- 
sources available to them to do the job that Is required of them* So we 
at the Joint Center, when we talk to Black elected officials, we tell them 
you go out to that local university, make that contact and you find out what 
that political science department can do for you* Tell them that you've got 
bills on economic opportunity or on economic development and that you don't 
understand some of that Jargon that these consultants are talking about* Get 
yourself knowledgeable and educated* 

And so today we talk to you who are Interested In or are part of higher 
education* Ue say that you seek out the Black elected officials*** that you 
have a vested interest In making sure that he Is knowledgeable. In making 
sure that he Is skillful and In making sure that he responds to your needs 
or to your community's needs* 

Black elected officials as well as Institutions of higher education and 
the communities must recognize that there is a need to unite* Our problems 
are vast and varied and they require solutions on many levels - through 
education, legislation, court action, and public policy Just to name a few* 
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But I firmly believe that at this juncture In our experience that the 
iiophlsf.lcated and skillful use of the political process offers a great 
opportunity to forge ahead. We^re talking about seizing and using political 
power to get where we want to go whether that Is Increasing Black employ* 
menty getting a fair shake In revenue sharing » raising money for Black educa~ 
tlon or for whatever goal. It has worked for others since the founding of the 
republic and there Is no reason - given our political development - that It 
can not work for us* 

It Is a new day for us. We must recognize that. The political culture 
begs our participation. We have much to offer and much to gain. We demand 
Informed^ skillful and bold political leadership.. .and It Is^ I think, a 
fair demand* But our Investment must be a spiritual, yes, even a fanatical 
commitment to participate In the political process from stem to stern, from 
runner to victorious politician, from political strategist to political 
operator, from schrewed policy analyst to smooth orator. 

While we're pushing civil rights to a new level of Involvement, our 
ultimate goals remain constant * empowerment of the national Black community 
and ensured economic, political and social justice and equality for minority 
Americans. New strategies and tactics are required these days^ yet our will 
to overcome must burn just as intensely in our hearts as it did during the 
60*8. Herein lies a great challenge to the elected official and to the 
community at large. The development of strategies, tactics, and programs 
to deal effectively with today's issues - whether revenue sharing and 
regionalism or education, jobs and housing requires a zealous devotion 
to painstaking homework. Fact must supercede fantasy. Positive action 
must replace windy rhetoric and private agendas must bow to the community's 
interests. 
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Officials who stimulate enough of a following to get themselves 
elected certainly can find ways to create and sustain In their constltu* 
ents positive attitudes toward political participation that resemble the 
remarkable religious fervor, dedication and spirit of self-sacrlf Ice 
which characterized the movement of the 60 *s. Politics can Indeed be a 
spiritual experience because, In large measure, It is a process by which 
we do unto others. It can be addictive when the taste of victory is ever 
80 sweet. 

Stimulating our people to march to the polls in magic numbers, to vote 
out of office those who treat us with benign neglect, and to break politi- 
cal bread with those who share our goals, if not our cause, are bxit a few 
of the challenges that will test all of us in the new civil rights phase. 

First there must be a firm resolve to find creative ways of turning our 
people on to politics, the way they were turned on to protest. There is an 
equally heavy burden on the rest of us. Our commitment must be to a purpose 
higher than self. We must learn to recognize in every political activity - 
whether registration, voting, protesting, and yes, wheeling and dealing in the 
complex political market place - just how our self interest is best served. 

What we are talking about today is how Black colleges* interests can be 
served through joint ventures with public officials. Booker T. Washington, 
who counselled education and economic development once said "The temptation 
to enter political life was so alluring that I came here yielding at one time*% 
If he were alive today, Washington probably would obey his instincts, yield*-, 
ing to the knowledge that among the quickest and most certain ways to achieve 
Black educational, economic and other goals, is the sophisticated use of the 
political process. We must probe foic effective ways to exercise the political 
muscle we have to consolidate the victories we have won in the Congress and in 
the Courts. If we fail in this, we do ourselves and all freedom fighters since 
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PARTICIPANTS AT THE BLACK COLLEGES COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
September 19 - 21 » 1973 



ASHFORD, Wlnfred H. 

Dean of Student Affairs 

T* At Lawson State Jr. College 

3060 Wilson Road, S. W. 

Birmingham, Alabama 35221 

(205) 788-1666 

BAILEY, Lawrence 
Legislative Counsel 
National League of Cities 
1620 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
(202) 293-7348 

BANKS, Midori Y. 

Associate Professor, Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 28144 
(704) 633-7960 ext. 16 

BEATTf, 0. K. 

Federal Relations Officer 

Livingstone College 

W. Monroe Street 

Salisbury , North Carolina 28144 
(704) 633-7960 ext. 81 

BETHEt, John R. 

Assistant Director 

Charlotte Model Cities Department 

401 E 2nd Street 

Charlotte, North Carolina 28202 

(704) 374-2935 

BRAICrON, Edward H. 
Program Manager, LEAA 
633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20530 
(20i2) 386-3466 

BBITTON, JR., Theo R. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary - HUD 
451 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 
(202) 755-5603 



BROWN, J. Wiley, Field Coordinator 
Moton College Service Bureau 
2001 S Street, N.W. , Suite 601 
Washington, D. C. 20009 
(202) 667-9505 

CHEERS, Arlynne L. 
Professor of Education 
Grambling College 
P. 0. Box 533 

Grambling, Louisiana 71245 
(318) 247-3738 

CLAUSELL, Rosa L. 
Social Science Research Analyst 
Howard University and Office of 

Child Development 
400 6th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 
(202) 755-7750 

CLEVELAND, JR., M. C. 
President, Selma University 
Selma, Alabama 36701 
(205) 872-2676 

CRUMP, J. 

Director , Urban Programs 
NASPAA 

1225 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. , Suite 300 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
(202) 785-3260 

CURL, C. Hugo 

Coordinator of Public Relations 
Norfolk State College 
Norfolk, Virginia 23504 
(804) 627-3884 

d* Almeida, Donna 

Director , uww and Educational Programs 

Housing Specialist Institute 

1012 14th Street, N.W. , 10th Floor 

Washington, D. C. 20005 

(202) 628-2068 
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DIXON, H.W. 

Director Urban Resources Center 
Texas Southern University 
3201 Wheeler Avenue 
Houston t Texas 
(713) 528-0142 



IRONS, Louis M. 

Program Director 

U. S. Offices of Education 

300 S. Uacker 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 

(312) 353-7200 



DUMAS, Carrie 
Secretary, UBCD 

159 Forrest Avenue, N.E., Suite 514 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 659-6331 

GREEN, Rudolph V. 
Associate Director, Student 
Services Institute, UBCD 
159 Forrest Avenue, N.E., Suite 612 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 659-6350 

HARRIS, Roland A. 
Instructor in Sociology 
Knoxvllle College 
Box 43, Knoxvllle College 
Knoxvllle, Tennessee 37921 
(615) 546-0751 ext. 212 

HARRISON, Antonio L., Consultant 
1214 4th Place North 
Blminghain, Alabama 35204 
(205) 324-2850 

HAYES, Marlon P., Consultant 
Cableconmunication Resource Center 
1900 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
(202) 296-5810 



JACKSON, Burt E. 
Executive Director 
Housing Special Institute 
1012 14th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C« 20910 
(202) 737«3411 

JOHNSON, Edward E. 

Directory United Board for College 

Development 
159 Forrest Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30311 
(404) 659-6331 

JOHNSON, Roosevelt 

Chairman, Academic Division . -. 'ra- 

Associate IPrpfessor 
Institute f or tlrban Affairs ^ v 
Howard University 

P. 0. Box 191 i -^ 

Washington, D. C. 20001 
(202) 636-7620^ : 

' , ,. ■' 

JONES, Roy J. 

President, Social System Intervention, 
3603 14th Street; N.W. 
Wasfiington, D. C. 20010 
(202) 829-2050 



Inc. 



HAYNES, Sandra 

Special Assistant to Director 
Office of Health Resources Opportunities 
DHEW, Public Health Service 
9000 Rockvllle Pike 
Building 31, Room 3B39 
Bethesda, Maryland 
(301) 496-5846 



MIMS, Oscar L 
HUS/GTR 

451 7th Street, 5.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 
(202) 755-6437 



HI66INB0THAN, Thomas 
Director of Compliance 
US-DHDD 

300 S. Wacfcer Driv« 
Chicago, Illinois 
(312) 353-4821 



MONROE, Lee 
Director NTIS 

American Society of Planning Officials 
1313 E 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(312) 324-3400 
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MORGAN, Leonard W. 
Associate Acad^lc Dean 
Paul Qulnn College 
1020 Elm Street 
Waco, Texas 
(817) 753-2821 
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NEWMAN, Rogers J, 

Director, Institute for Higher 

Educational Opportunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 6th Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30313 
(404) 875-9211 

NJAKA, Masl 

Director, Black Studies Department 
University of Harylandi Baltimore 
3805 Cedar Drive ' 
Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
(301) 944-7458 

OSINULU, Santuel 

Registrar, University of Lagos 
Registrars Office 
University of Lagos 
Lagos, Nigeria 

OWENS, Gloria P. 
Public Health Service, DHEW 
11117 Dewey Road 
Kensington, Maryland 20795 
(301) 933-7832 

PHIFER, Mabel P. . 
Director - Career Planning a 

Placement 
Barlier-Scdtla College 
145 Cabarrus Avenue y 
Concord, North Carolina 280 
(704) 786-5171 ext. 315 

PLEASANTS, Charles W. 
Director, Alunml Affairs 
Norfolk State College 
2401 Corprev Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 
(804) 625-0647 

RICH, Evelyn Jones 
Director, School Services Dl 
African-American Institute 
833 United Nations Plasa 
New York, New York 10017 
(212) 661-0800 



ROBINSON, James L. , Director 
Project Head Start/HEW . ' 
400 6th Street, S. 
Washington, D. C. 20013 : 
(202) 755-7782 

ROBINSON, Leonard H. \ '-y 

Vice Chairman for Academic Affair* 
North Carolina Central University 
Durham, North Carolina 
(919) 682-2171 

ROLLINS, Darrel u ^ 

Director of Urban Studies' -v:^: - 
Virginia Union University 
1500 N. Lombardy' Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23225 
(804) 359-9331 ext. 292 ^ 
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SAHLING, Gunther . : 

Federal Programs Coordinator r 
Kittrell College 
Kittrelly North Carolina 27544 
(919) 492-2133: ^ 

SMITH, Bernard S. 

Associate- Dlirectoi^>.^^ - -^k)-: ')'' Sy^!:*;u 
United Board for College Development^ 
159 Forrest Avenuey Ni*E.y Suite^A565r 



Atlanta, Georgia 30303-?- 
(404) 659-6331 



STALLINGS^^-Charlek^W^^':; > ...i^:: • ^J^- 

Dean .of ' Faculty ■ 

Bowie State College 

Bowie, 'Maryland ••. v.-: ;>i^:-' 

0Xy\) 723^646 ext. 2i>% 

STONE,.. JIUV-iJesi3e-;N;5./^^^<^^^ ' - : l-^- 

AsWidtatit Superintendent' of Education 

State.' of -^^uisdana . : -^^/•^ [r \ ^'i " ^-Uf^ • 

Baton Rouge, Xbulsliana v^-; v ^^^^ 
(504) 389-2491 - . 

SWIMPSON, James ; > 

Coordinator of federal Programs 
Elizabeth City Statja UniSrersity i • 
Parkview Drive ' .r"^-" 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
(909) 335-0551 
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TAYLOR, JR., Oliver G. 

Director of Development 

Alcorn A&M College 

P. 0. Box 390 

Lorman, Mississippi 39096 

(601) 877-2901 

THOMPSON, R. A. 

New Comsiuntles Liaison Officer 

Region Of fice-HUD 

645 Feachtree N.E. 

T Street Building 

Atlanta, Georgia 

(404) 526-3521 

WALLACE, Maxlne T. 

Associate Professor 

Howard University 

Department of City and Regional 

Planning 
2345 Sherman Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 
(202) 636-7423 

WILLIAMS, Dorothy S. 

Director, Policy Program Division 

Department of Housing and Urban 

Development 
451 Seventh Street, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 
(202) 755-5566 

YOUNG, William C. 

Special Assistant to Deputy Commissioner 

of Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Room 4143, F0B#6 
400 Maryland Avenue » S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 
(202) 962-4477 
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CaVBLECOMMUNICATIONS RESOURCE CENTER 
AND 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE C0NS0RTIU14 TO 
IMPROVE COLLEGE SERVICES 



BLACK COLLEGES Al^D CABLE TELEVISION 
A PRELII'lINARY PLANNING 
AND 

PREFEASIBILITY STUDY 

by 

Marion P. Hayes 



May - August 1973 



CRITIQUE 

BLACK COLLEGES AND CABLE TELEVISION 
A PRELIMINARY PLANNING 
AND PREFEASIBILITY STUDY 
Svibinitted by: Marion P. Kayes, Project Manager 

For more than a century Black colleges have played a vital 
part in the history of this country. They have been the harvesting:; ; ^ 
ground for Black leadership. T^ong their many contributions to ^ 
all areas of American life, they undoubtedly can be credited with 
their pioneering efforts in assisting persons to break the indus- ; v 
trial and professional barriers that denied Blacks entry into the 
mainstream. During the past decade the Black colleges, particularly ^^^^i: 
have been acutely aware of the need for Blacks to participate ; 
meaningfully in the communications ind^^stry. 

In opinion, this study has shown' that Black colleges 
have the potential, motivation, and capabilities to make a 
dramatic impact on determining the future educational trends 
in communication technology, particularly cable. Many of the 
Black colleges are presently cablecasting educational and cultural 
programs on campus, using equipment that is the rival of most 
cable systems. Through coordinated efforts between the colleges, 
guidance from Black cable specialists, and major assistance in 
funding, the Black colleges could design a communications delivery 
system unlike any presently in operation or being proi)Osed. 
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Cable Involvement 



a) No. o£ Colleges in cable cities » 38 

b) No. of Colleges in cities anticipating cable within 2 years « 26 

c) No. of Colleges involved with cable » 21 

d) No. of Colleges interested in cable consortium » 61 



Involvement with Local Broadcasters 

a) No. of off-campus commercial stations broadcasting College sports » 2 

b) No. of stations offering student training programs a 13 

c) No. of stations using College Produced Programs » 9 
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COLLEGES REPRESENTED IN SURVEY 
Historically Black Two-Year Colleges 



Institution 


Control 


Enrollment 


Mabcona Lutheran College 


Private 




35 


Lomax-Hannon (Al a . ) 


Private 




120 


Nalcolm-X College (111.) 


Public 






Mary HolTnes College (Miss.) 


Private 




448 


Natchez Junior College 


Private 




131 


Prentiss Normal and Industrial (Miss,) 


Private 




221 


D. Bishop State Jr. College 


Public 






Selma University (Ala.). 


Private 




449 


Shorter College (Ark.) 


Private 




255 


T. A. Lawson Jr. College (Ala.) 


Public 


1 


,601 


Utica Jxinior College (Mss.) 


Public 




707 


Washington Technical Inst. (D.C.) 


Public 


4 


,664 


Historically Black Four-Year Institutions 






State Institution 


Control 


Enrollment 


Alabama Daniel Payne College 


Private 




195 


Miles College 


Private 


1 


,056 


Oakwood College 


Private 




684 


gtillman College 


Private 




666 


Talladega College 


Private 




496 


Arkansas Philander Smith College 


Private 




639 


Delaware Delaware State College 


Public 


2 


,401 


District of ITov/ax-c] University 

Co 1 ir. &) i a ?en cr : r : 1 C x y Co 3. j. o cf <-t 


PrJ vnte 
Pub} ic 


9 
7 


,922 



erJc 



state 



Institution 



Control Enrollment 



Florida 


Edward Waters College 


Private 


635 




Florida A&M University 


Public 


4,600 




Florida Memorial College 


Private 


768 


Georgia 


Albemy State College 


Public 


1,803 




Atlanta University 


Private 


1,048 




Clark College 


Private 


1,236 




Fort Valley State 


Public 


2,081 




Morehouse College 


Private. 


1,121 




Morris Brown College 


Private 


1,462 




Paine College 


Private 


695 




Spelman College 


Private 


1,067 


Illinois 


Malcolm-X College 


Public 




Louisiana 


Dillard University 


Private 


1,007 




Grarabling College 


Public 


3,823 




Southern University 








(Baton Rouge) 


Piablic 


9,728 








(3 campuses 




Southern University 








(New Orleans) 






Maryland 


Bowie State College 


Public 


2,797 




Coppin State College 


Public 


2,800 




Morgan State College 


Public 


6,432 


Michigan 


Shaw College at Detroit ) 


Private 




Mississippi 


Alcorn A&M College 


Public 


2,538 




Mississippi Valley State 


Public 


2,530 




Rust College 


Private 


714 




Tougaloo College 


Private 


817 


Missouri 


Lincoln University 


Public 


2,615 


North Carolina 


Barber-Scotia College 


Private 


513 




Bennett College 


Private 


542 




Elizabeth City State 


Pxiblic 


1,109 




Fayetteville State 


Public 


1,643 




Johnson C. Smith University 


Private 


1,043 




Livingston College 


Private 


744 




North Carolina A&T 


Public 


3,797 




N»C. Central University 


Public 


4,028 




Shaw University 


Private 


1,154 




St» Augustine's College 


Private 


1,442 




VJinston-Salera University 


Public 


1,720 





Institution 


Control 


Enrollment 


Ohio 


Central State 

Wilber force Universitv 


Pviblic 
Private 


2,565 
1,273 


Oklahoma 


Langston University 


Public 


1,235 


Pennsylvania 


Cheyney State 


Public 


2,560 


South Carolina 


Benedict College 

South Carolina State Col • 


Private 
Public 


1,370 
2,640 


Tennessee 


Fisk University 
Knoxvilie College 
Meharry Medical College 
Tennessee State Univ. 


Private 
Private 
Private 
Pxiblic 


1,556 
927 
531 

4,712 




Houston-Tillotson 
Jarvis Christian 
Paul Quinn College 
Prarie View A & Ml 
Texas Southern 
Wiley College 


Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Private 


1,561 
683 
703 
491 
4,435 
6,544 
582 


Virginia 


Hampton Institute 
Norfolk State College 
St. Paul's College 
The Virginia College 
Virginia State 
Virginia Union Univ. 


Private 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Pxiblic 

Private 


2,676 
5,076 
508 
102 
3,699 
1,459 
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Phone (202) 755-5280 FOR RELEASE AFTER; 

9 A.M. f Thursday 
September 20^ 1973 



REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 

by 

FLOYD H. HYDE 
Under Secretary of Hou$?ing and Urban Development 

at the 
Second Conference 
of 'the 

Black Colleges and Comnunity Development Program 
Holiday Inn Downtown 
Chicago^ Illinois 
September 20^ 1973 



It*s a great pleasure to be with you again. 

!Diis meeting — this second conference of the Black CJolleges 
and CoRmanity Dsvelopsrant Program — is an event of great significance. 

About three years have passed since President Nixon joined 
leading Black educators in e^qpressing ccnoem for "an indispensable 
national resource," the Nation's Black colleges and universities. 

ISao and a half years have gone by since you and I first 
met to talk about the great potential of Black educational institutions 
in the area of oonmunity develqp:ns?it. 

Earlier this year, to help speed the definition of that 
potential, we at HUD approved a modest grant to the Technical Assistance 
Consortium to Inprove College Services. 

Now we've come together to hear statiis reports and weigh 
findings oontributed by soae 60 colleges and universities. 



• more - 
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We*xe noving into hl^ gear* And the timing could hardly 
be better. I*m oonvinoed that the United States is entering a 
cxxnamity development era. ISne Congress is about to get down to 
bu s in e ss on our Better Oonmunities proposed, irtfhidi I believe vail 
result in landmark legislation. 

Ihe approaches called for by the Better Conrounities Act 
will revolutionize connunity davelppnent planning and xnanagenent. 

Hiat revolutioi will greatly e}q>and the reguirenent for 
local planners — for onrthe-scene e^qpertise to replace inuch of what 
we've been supplying fron Washington. 

I'm sure this conferenoe will establish beyond any doubt 
that a great deal of that e:q)ertise can be found at your own institutions. 

In making the point, you will be helping to xandersoore the 
importance of Blade Colleges and viniversities to the future of this 
nation. 

But you will be striking a significant blow in axvDther 
area as well. You will bring greater recognition to the need for 
direct minority involvement in the ccndtK± of local government. 

I've made the point time and again that the real source 
of America's strength is its pec^le and the degree to vMdi they're 
involved in the processes of govemmsnt. 

— more — 
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If we are tnily to build our Nation and its cities, all 
citizens must have equal access to the decisioi-making prcx;:ess and 
the inplemsntation of plans. 

I kno^ nany of you have called it ''a piece of the action/' 
Bf vteitever term we choose, it*s vAiat power, progress and jvistice 
are all about. 

Fot too long in our history, the attitude tcx^ard the poor, 
the minority citizen, those without power was sinply, **Let*s not worry 
about it." 

More reoently, as evolution and ocaiscienoe and action 
began to turn things aroxaid, the attitixle became, 'Well, let's do 
scmethizKr good for them.** You know all about that. 

And more recently still, we cams to great national deterndnation 
to design sweeping Federal prograzns for .what the designers called 
"the disadvantaged citizen.** 

Too many of those programs ~ many CEJO programs among them ~ 
becama paternalistic cop-outs. Ihey offered sane good here and some 
promise there in a general atnosphere of limited acconplishment and 
false hope for the long run. 

Local institutions too often have locked on Federal grant 
money as a plaything to buy off the poor — as a means of saying to 
them, "All ri^t, you stay over there aixi do your thing and don't 
bother us.** But the poor are being shox±changed. 

— more - 
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Ihe other day, I saw sgrb interestixig figures fron the 
Dq>artnent of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Sixty percent of the people \Aid seek social services are 
tamed away, priccerily because of the confusion and red tape in 
hundreds of narrow^based social service programs. Of the 40 percent 
vdx) fiiially get in an agency*s dcx>r, only* 17 percent actually get 
served. 

Meanwhile, our oonnunity develppient grant programs have 
serious deficiencies of their own. 

When X2rban renewal began, it hurt the poor in xnaxx;^ cases 
by tearing dofjn their hones vdthout offering them better ones. Mare 
recently, urban renewal money too often has singly been worked around 
the poor, leaving than \*ere they are — and ix> better off — vMle 
putting a nev face on Main Street. 

Model Cities programs have fared somewhat better. Wa*re 
just getting off the ground with them in most cities. But the ntaiter 
of cities has been ratiier limited — specifically, about 150. 

VkM the critics diarge that, under the Better Coitmjnities 
Act, we're going to let all those Model Cities efforts wither and die. 

It's an absurd diarge. 

We all ImM, of course, that the New Federalism — - the 
philosophical base of the Better Comnunities Act — assigns each 
function of government to the most appropriate level of government. 

— more — 
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Ihe New Federalism sends power and xespoxisibilitY bade to 
tte elected officials nearest the people — officials directly 
aooountable to the people. 

And under BC3^, that translates into block grants to replace 
tiie present categorical programs. 

ffe're saying to local general purpose governments, "You 
know your needs and priorities better than V7e do. You're even nore 
sick of Federal red tape and nountains of papervo^ than are. You 
take the ncney. You make the decisions. You do the job." 

But we hear the loud cry that we're abandoning Federal 
responsibility. We're told the cities and the oaunties can be counted 
upon only to igxx^re the minorities and the poor altogether. 

I repeat, it's an absurd cdxairge. It's absxard because 
tMO groups of people are not going to let the poor and the minorities 
be ignored or abandoned. 

First of all, the Federal Govemitent is riot going to 
let it happen. We're not offering so nuch vdnacwr dressing *Jien 
we stipulate that recipient govemnents must publish their oatitMnity 
developrent plans locally, for citizen approval, 60 days in advance 
of siibmission to HUD. 

We don^t look tipon it sinply as a meaningless gesture 
we pronise to verify that funds are spent hcanestly, for advertised 
purposes. 

more ~ 
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And we mean it \iien we say those funds most be used in a 
im^scrindiiatory fashion and that relevant existing civil ri^ts 
statutes apply^ 

But second — and most inportant — -tije poor and the 
miiiorities vdll not be cut out of the action because they themselves 
won't let it h^)pen* 

Fortunately, this Nation has cone a long way since the 
days of pon/erless ndnorities. 

Ue in this Adntinistration are convinced that the poor and 
the minorities can hold their cwn — that their upward nobility is 

continuing and undeniable that th^ are too sophisticated in the 

ways of power to be pushed arotmd or ignored any longer* 

Hhe evidence is everv*iere that sensitivity to tliis fact 
of political life has built vp in local, officials throughout the 
country. 

Hhe dymatdcs at the local level, in ny opinion, will result 
in ever more meaningful participation by mLnorities in their fortune 
and their future* 

We believe, in fact, that we are taking the shackles off 
the poor and the minorities \d.th the l!tew Federalism. Vte believe 
we're making it possible for them to get further into the act than 
ever before. 



• more — 



Huch of that inprovanent vail be accorplished by pressure 
at the ballot box, but imdtx of it also will oome about through 
oontributions you have to make at the academic and pocofessional 
levels. 

I was Interested in an article earlier this month by 
Vernon £• Jordan, Jr., executive director of the National Urban League. 
It appeared in Hie Wall Street Joximal. 

Mr. Jordan said at one point that he has little faith in 
state and local governments to make humane jxxlgments. He said at 
another point that Black people will have to be vigilant under the new 
system — as indeed they will. 

But he confessed this, and I quote directly: 

A considerable nurtber of Urban. League affiliates report 
that itayors in their cities plan to ccrtmit these fiiids 
to solid programs in the social seirvices, and that the 
Blade oommanity will participate as administrators and 
as beneficiaries of local programs. 

Biis nation's cities will soon discover — those that 

have not done so already — that they can't ignore your interest, 

your abilities, your direct knowledge of the conditions vie must 

diange. 

Biat. is why the diligent and thorough research you've 
done under the TACTICS program is so valuable. 

And I*d like to point out one other fact before I leave 
this subject.^ 
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Under BCk, some 1,100 cities and about 90 vrban counties 
itiould qualify autoroatically for cannunity develcjgnent grants. 

What that ireans for you — and for the poor and minorities, 
in those pities and counties — is a ntucii broader possibility of 
influencing local ooimiuniiy developitent actions. 

In closing, I recognize that connunity develcpnent is our 
prinary purpose here. But we're less and less able to justify a 
division between traditional oonrounity developnent activity and housing. 

Yesterday, President Nixon sent our neM^ housing reocmnendations 
to Ccipitol Hill. Of course, that action followed the six-month 
study, vMch in turn follaved the subsidized housing program suspensions 
of last January. 

We knew before the stucfy began about the general faults of 
the subsidized housing programs — the waste, the inequities, the 
problon of foreclosiores. 

But the stuc^ fleshed out our fears, as it were. 

We found that at least 40 percent of the Airerican people 
are eligible for one subsidized housing program or another. Tliirik 
\Aiat would happen if they all ^plied. 

Vie discovered we've been subsidizing many home purciiases 
or ^>artment rentals for people making nore than $12,000 a year. 
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Vk learned we're not helping the peoplia w^io really need 
it# Die average incxxne of a family of four for participants in 
our Section 235 hone ownership program is $6,500* T!he average 
inocne for a family of four in the Section 236 apartment rental 
program is $5,300. 

Ihe failixce shows i:^ even more \dien we consider this: 

If you add the nunber of people living in sdLngle or 
nulti-family db\3ellings built under the 1968 housing subsidy programs, 
and add to that the nunber of people in public housing, you get 6.1 
million. Yet there are 24.5 million Americans viiose incomes are 
belovr the poverty line. 

As for the grcwing foreclosxare problem, we fear that 
within the next decade, 19 percent of those Section 235 hones and 20 
percent of the Section 236 apartment projects will be foreclosed. 

In other wDrds, it's more obvious than ever that the 
old subsidized housing programs were no more \ra±hy than the old 
categorical o:mminity development programs have been. 

And we want to do away with them, gradually. 

Beginning with the elderly poor v4io are on welfare, we want 
to use the housing allowance as a means of seeing that those need 
new places to live will be able to find them, and that the choice of 

kind of hone and in viiat location will be the individi:tal*s dioice < 
not the developer's or the government's dioice* 

- more - 
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in time, the hoiising allowance approach mil be e:^>anded 
to include other categories. 

Hean^^le, we could make maxiitium use of the existing housing 
sv^ly, with and without rehabilitation, for lower inooite families # 
rather than leaving the eirphasis on new construction. 

We would retain a subsidy progr;am, of a new variety, for 
areas where housing is in short surpply. 

Vie would e3^>and the present leased public housing law 
to cover families with higher but moderate inocxtes. 

And we would keep the overall hoixsing construction market 
healthy — and meet middle-income housing construction requirements — 
with a system of incentives for the mortgage markets. Actually, 
these incentives will resialt in more housing for more people in every 
income category. 

What does the hoiasing allowanoe concept do for minorities? 
For the first time, the poor and the minorities will be able to go 
out and look for hotjtsing vAierever it exists. 

Biey will walk into the open market, able to leave behind 
the stigma of living in a ^tto project erected by good old Itode Sam. 

Obviously, you can end up again with racial concentrations 
if tenants prefer those locations. But it*s a far different thing to 
ocne by them voluntarily. 

— more - 
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As for the harsh realities of the cpen itarket, we're going 
to* see that Equal Housing Opportunity laws are enforced. We're not 
going to sit back and wait for those with grievances to call ds. Ife 
are proposing a step-up of affirmative marketing and fair housing 
laws and enforcement activities. 

Vfe want to make sure that people are given this choice 
^and are well aware of their rights, so that the choice is REftL. And 
wa intend to let the landlords know vdiat the law is. I can assure 
you we will move ever more firmly in that direction. 

And so, in oommnity developpnent and in housing, we are 
moving along new and exciting avenxaes — roads that lead to far itore 
premising solutions than the old programs woid.d have ever opened to vs. 

But we must be gjDle to harness the enthxasiasm, the energy 
and the good will of our fellw Americans. 

I thank you for yoiir cwn considerable efforts, and I look 
f orwaaod \d.th great pleasiare and anticipation to the far-reaching 
contributions you surely will make in the months and year^i ahead. 



# » » # 



